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IP I WERE CAESAR 



BY A. P. GARDNER 



Until now, I have never been forced to explain what I 
should do about the national defense if I had the entire say. 
Of course, I should prefer to appropriate a big sum of 
money and let the experts decide how to spend it. Incon- 
testably, that would be the wise course for Congress to take, 
but we may be fairly sure that Congress will take no such 
course. Congress has no intention of sharing its power 
with the experts, and will undoubtedly legislate down to the 
minutest detail, instead of letting military men decide mili- 
tary questions. 

There is some excuse for us, however. Bureau chiefs of 
the army and navy have a tendency to a sort of intellectual 
hardening of the arteries whenever any novelty is proposed, 
and yet these are the days of triumphant innovations. The 
older members of Congress have not forgotten how official- 
dom greeted the arrival of the submarine. As for the high 
explosive shell, I doubt whether, even yet, it has shattered 
all the icicles of conservatism in the ordnance bureaus of the 
army and the navy. 

No one realizes more clearly than I my ignorance of 
much that I ought to know before I hazard an opinion as to 
what should be done to build up our defenses. Unfor- 
tunately, I find it quite impossible to get at many of the most 
important military and naval facts. Since the campaign 
for adequate preparation was inaugurated, a most alarm- 
ing case of military lockjaw has developed both in the army 
and in the navy. In the navy, particularly, tetanus is espe- 
cially severe. Officers have been brought up from their 
academy days to believe that the Secretary of the Navy is 
their friend, and that an appropriation committee of Con- 
gress is their natural enemy. I am not sure but that, as a 
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general rule, this belief is accurate ; but just now the effect is 
unfortunate. For instance, last winter would have been a 
good time for naval officers to speak out frankly before the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. Some of them did so ; others 
sterilized their evidence. Still others, who ought to have 
been called on to tell the facts, never were summoned before 
the Committee at all. The result is that the volume of hear- 
ings on the Naval Bill last winter is more remarkable for its 
bulk than for the information which it imparts. 

One cannot altogether blame an admiral, however, if he 
dislikes to tell the public or a committee some unpalatable 
fact. "We Americans have been misled by flamboyant maga- 
zine articles and Sunday-supplement pictures until we think 
that we have a thoroughly modern navy, second to Great 
Britain alone. Of course, we have nothing of the sort. Our 
navy is an exceedingly bad third to Germany's, and prob- 
ably, as a matter of fact, would now be found inferior to that 
of France. 

But in order that you may appreciate an admiral's point 
of view, let us suppose that you were an admiral and were 
present and heard the Secretary of the Navy testify before a 
committee of Congress that, " ship for ship and man for 
man, ' ' our navy is the equal of any upon earth. How would 
you like it if you found it to be your duty forthwith to step 
forward and explain that half the submarines on the Atlantic 
Coast are junk? I have in mind an analysis of the navy's 
gunnery which appeared in a certain magazine in August, 
1914. Among other things, the analysis said : " During the 
last ' battle practise ' the fleet scored about 95 per cent of 
hits." No word of denial was published by the Navy De- 
partment. If you were an admiral, how would you like to 
face a public stuffed with that sort of pabulum and be obliged 
to tell the blunt, sober truth, that in the individual target 
practise of our battleships last Spring our giant guns, ac- 
cording to the report of the chief umpire who witnessed the 
firing, actually did not hit the target oftener than about once 
out of every eight shots ? Yes, there is some excuse for ster- 
ilized evidence. 

Assuming, however, that the country is waking up, and 
is getting ready to fit itself to take its proper station among 
the nations, the problem comes back to the question of just 
exactly what I think we ought to do in the circumstances. 

The question branches in two directions : — 
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1. What immediate steps for national defense ought we 
to take in view of the possibility that we may be involved 
in the present European war? 

2. What permanent plan for national defense ought we 
to inaugurate with a view to having its execution well under 
way when the European war comes to an end? 

In other words, what is the most effective makeshift 
which at this late date we can improvise for our temporary 
protection, and what permanent structure ought we to erect 
behind our improvised makeshift? 

Before I try to solve these conundrums, I here and now 
reserve the right to change my opinion in any or all respects 
with or without notice. Moreover, I decline to be embar- 
rassed if any views I now express are at complete variance 
with others which I may have heretofore enunciated. 

The limits of this article will not permit me to discuss 
the coast defenses or the army; but, after all, the navy prob- 
lem is so much more immediate and so much more important 
that I shall confine myself to prescribing for the navy. 

To answer the foregoing questions, it is essential that 
the basis on which I am proceeding must first be made per- 
fectly clear. I shall assume, then, that Mr. Daniels is to 
remain in control of his department, — at all events, for a 
year and a half to come. This opinion I have formed from 
reading President Wilson's endorsement of his Secretary 
of the Navy at the time of the naval review in New York last 
May. If I am correct in my conclusion, it is hopeless at pres- 
ent to expect to secure legislation which will provide a proper 
reorganization of our antediluvian methods of administer- 
ing a navy. European navies have been forced to discard 
the old system under which an untrained civilian is clothed 
with unlimited power to interfere in purely military ques- 
tions; but we still stick to our time-honored fallacies. Mr. 
Daniels has consistently fought and will continue to fight 
every effort to curb the powers of his position, and I shall 
do him the justice to say that I think he would fight equally 
hard if he himself were going out of office to-morrow. On 
the whole, I seriously doubt the wisdom of attempting legis- 
lation to reform the administrative absurdities of the Navy 
Department so long as Secretary Daniels is at its head. 
Granting that we could perhaps put through some sort of 
law, how much good would it do us if Secretary Daniels did 
not like it? I know well enough that if I were Secretary of 
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the Navy I should be sorry for the lot of the unfortunate 
gentleman whose duty it might be to make effective the pro- 
visions of a statute of which I did not approve. 

So, with very real reluctance, I feel that we must aban- 
don any serious attempt to reform the paleolithic laws by 
which the navy is governed. Yet many an officer and en- 
listed man believes that it is almost impossible to get first- 
class results out of our present fleet (to say nothing of 
increasing it), unless we first install a system which will 
work uniformly and thoroughly, no matter how many mon- 
key wrenches some unseasoned political handicraftsman 
may clumsily drop into the machinery. 

Now I am by no means one of those who think that Sec- 
retary Daniels does nothing except drop monkey wrenches. 
On the contrary, I think he has a very pretty instinct for 
conceptions which will tickle the public fancy. There can 
be no doubt whatever that he scored a bull's-eye when he pic- 
tured the navy as a great national floating university for 
the gallant youth of the nation. To be sure, a minority of 
us secretly felt that, for a naval man, gun-pointing was 
an even more important study than compound interest, but 
we were regarded as fretful croakers. As to the new Inven- 
tions Board, the idea has undoubtedly taken hold. I shall 
be disposed to vote it about all the money it can use, as I 
believe that it is well worth trying — assuming, of course, 
that the members of the Board will organize to pass on 
other inventions besides their own. 

To return to my main thesis, what immediate emergency 
steps ought we to take from which we may reasonably ex- 
pect results within two years? First of all, we ought to 
build submarines, principally sea-going submarines, as many 
as we can and as quickly as we can; and we ought at once 
to start training officers and crews to man those submarines 
when they are ready. Where the officers and crews are to 
come from I have no idea, for we are over 18,000 men and 
over 900 officers short of the full complement for our pres- 
ent fleet. However, the thing has got to be done, even if 
we must temporarily relegate some more second-line battle- 
ships to cold storage, or " reserve," as it is euphemistically 
called. 

According to the Navy and Marine Corps List and 
Directory, published by the Navy Department July 1, 1915, 
we have thirty-eight submarines actually completed. This 
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number includes the submarine F-4, which the Navy De- 
partment somewhat grimly continues to reckon as " in full 
commission," although it is still at the bottom of the sea 
at Honolulu. The nine oldest submarines are in the Philip- 
pines or other Asiatic waters. Eleven submarines are in 
the Pacific, either on our Western Coast or in Hawaiian 
waters. Five are at the Panama Canal, and the remaining 
thirteen are on the Atlantic Coast. After months of effort, 
twelve of these thirteen submarines were got ready for the 
naval review in New York last May. Six of the twelve 
broke down in the manoeuvres which followed the review. 
There you have our exact status at the present time. On the 
Atlantic and Gulf Coast we have thirteen submarines, half 
of them decrepit, to guard over 3,000 miles of seashore. 
One submarine for each 130 miles seems a meager allowance. 

In the last four years Congress has appropriated money 
to build thirty-eight more submarines. About half of them 
are now under way, and four of them (authorized in August, 
1912) are nearly completed. Only three of the entire thirty- 
eight are to be of the fast sea-going type. 

The upshot of it all appears to be that, up to the present 
time, it has taken three years, and often longer, to complete 
a submarine after Congress has voted to build it. If we 
want vessels in a hurry, we have probably got to pay big 
premiums for speedy construction. Every one knows that 
small submarines have been completely built for the British 
Government since the European war broke out. No doubt 
we, too, could do as much. 

It passes my comprehension why we should deliberately 
cripple the navy by lack of men. We ought to provide full 
crews for all our ships now in commission or building, and, 
in addition, full crews for such of our ships in " reserve " as 
ought to be put in full commission. There is not much sense 
in building ships and then putting them in " cold storage " 
for lack of crews to man them. Eighteen thousand men is 
our present shortage, according to Admiral Badger and 
Assistant Secretary Roosevelt. In my judgment, that num- 
ber added to the navy at the present time would be worth 
more than 100,000 men added to the army. But how are 
we to get the extra men for the navy? I am sure I do not 
know. Pay them more, perhaps, or give them a wider op- 
portunity for promotion, which would probably suit a lot 
of them better. 
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Before passing on I shall interject a word of comment 
on this " cold storage " habit of the navy. On October 21, 
1914, the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, gave a statement to the press in which he calmly 
announced that we had 12 battleships, 15 cruisers, 22 de- 
stroyers, 18 torpedo boats, 12 submarines, and perhaps a 
dozen miscellaneous fighting ships, either in " reserve " or 
in " ordinary " or " out of commission." In other words, 
we had about ninety fighting ships, more or less, relegated 
to the side lines as " watchful waiters." Incidentally, I 
ought to explain that a ship in " reserve " has perhaps half 
a crew, a ship in " ordinary " has enough men aboard to 
scare off the rats, and a ship entirely " out of commission " 
is manned by a caretaker. "When a vessel has been a long 
time out of full commission the difference between " re- 
serve " and " ordinary " is the difference between " scrap 
heap, preferred," and " scrap heap, common." 

So my first emergency naval legislation would provide 
for men and submarines, and plenty of auxiliary vessels and 
air craft and mines and torpedoes and ammunition. If there 
were any possible way of building battle cruisers and scouts 
rapidly, I should include them as being of the very highest 
importance in my emergency programme. 

I shall now proceed to usurp a part of the functions of 
a Council for National Defense and tell my readers what I 
think this country ought to lay out as a permanent naval 
programme for the future. Here again we must first make 
up our minds as to the basis on which we are to proceed. 
The General Board of the Navy in 1903 prepared a building 
programme which, if followed out, would in the Board's opin- 
ion make us safe against any nation on earth excepting Great 
Britain. In his last recommendation to Congress the Sec- 
retary of the Navy removed just one-half of the General 
Board's building recommendations. 

Be that as it may, I take issue with the Board. I believe 
that we ought to be absolutely safe against any nation on 
earth — not excepting Great Britain, but including Great 
Britain. In the European war my sympathies are entirely 
with the Allies ; nevertheless, I do not propose, if I can help 
it, that the United States shall be at the mercy of any nation 
on earth, and I shall never subscribe to the doctrine that it 
is unnecessary for us to take Great Britain into account in 
our navy estimates. On the other hand, no sensible man 
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would go so far as to advocate a defense strong enough to 
master a combination of hostile nations. As former Secre- 
tary Bonaparte says, " We must legislate to meet probabil- 
ities and possibilities, not conceivabilities. " 

The last available figures showing the warship tonnage 
of the world, both vessels built and vessels building, was pub- 
lished by our Navy Department on July 1, 1914. Here it is : 

WARSHIP TONNAGE, BUILT AND BUILDING 

Tons 

Great Britain 2,714,106 

Germany , 1,306,577 

Prance 899,915 

United States 894,889 

So we have a considerable distance to go yet before we 
are safe. I believe that battle-cruisers equipped with ade- 
quate crews are of the utmost importance for us to have 
and that they should be provided at the earliest possible 
date. Of course, we must have the heavily armored super- 
dreadnoughts as well; but remember that we have not at 
the present time a single battle-cruiser, built, building, or 
authorized, while Great Britain, Germany, Russia and Japan 
have many battle-cruisers, both built and building. Inas- 
much as, under ordinary circumstances, it would take four 
years after authorization to build a battle-cruiser, we must 
lose no time in getting to work. By the way, a battle-cruiser 
such as we need will cost about $7,000,000 more than our 
greatest superdreadnoughts. The cost may reach $22,000,- 
000 apiece. It is easy to see that we have a pretty bill to 
face. 

The battle-cruiser is a " capital " ship, as the heavy 
fighting vessels are called. Many amateur strategists think 
that the days of the great " capital " ships, the dread- 
noughts and the battle-cruisers, are numbered, and that the 
submarine is autocrat. Admitting, as I do, that the subma- 
rine is in its infancy, and fully realizing that it is already 
an admirable defensive weapon, I cannot concede that it 
has demonstrated its ability to command the seas. 

When British ships instead of German are refugees in 
New York harbor, then I shall know that the British battle- 
cruiser and the British dreadnought have given way to the 
German submarine as mistress of the wave. When Sir Cecil 
Spring-Rice protests against the export of war supplies 
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while Count von Bernstorff stoutly maintains that strict 
neutrality requires us to let the trade go on, then I 
shall vote to send dreadnoughts to the junk heap. But as 
long as British commerce on the high seas is prac- 
tically undiminished, so long as the letter which I mail in 
Boston is regularly delivered in London, so long as Brit- 
ish transports continue to pour their hundreds of thou- 
sands of British troops into France, so long as the world 
admits that a German invasion of England is an iridescent 
dream, just so long I shall continue to believe in the battle- 
cruiser and the dreadnought. And so I say, " Build battle- 
cruisers, and lots of them." 

In addition to the merchant crews of the auxiliary ves- 
sels gathered into the United States service in case of war, 
the General Board of the navy has reckoned that we shall 
need from 30,000 to 50,000 additional bluejackets. The 
larger the proportion of these men who are actually en- 
listed in the navy when war breaks out, and the smaller the 
proportion of those who are in reserve, the better off we 
shall be. 

Right here it should be explained that it is proposed to 
bring former enlisted men of the navy into an organization 
entitled a " Reserve." But reservists quickly get behind the 
times. Last year's all-star college football eleven cannot 
touch this year's high school team, and every one who 
really knows what team play means understands why that 
is so. 

Furthermore, it is well to remember that apparently there 
is nothing which goes out of date much quicker than fighting 
machinery. I should be willing to predict that an admiral 
would give the same answer as I should to the following 
conundrum: In case of the outbreak of war, which would 
you rather have, one bluejacket who used to be a chauffeur 
or two chauffeurs who used to be bluejackets? In spite of 
the fact that chauffeurs deal with machinery, I venture to 
guess that the admiral would pronounce in favor of the 
regular who was still slim-waisted and likewise familiar 
with the operation of the latest thing in man-killing ap- 
paratus. 

Anyway, it does not look as if we were likely to be over- 
burdened with naval reservists. On March 3d last we passed 
a law creating a Reserve of former bluejackets. In spite of 
the exceptionally liberal provisions of that law, up to the 
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middle of June (the last time that I was able to get any fig- 
ures) only sixty-nine bluejackets had availed themselves of 
their opportunity. Although it is several years since the 
Army Reserve law was enacted, at the present time only six- 
teen men are enrolled. All of which goes to show that young 
Americans do not like to mortgage their future. 

The crux of the question appears to be this : if you make 
service in the Reserve voluntary, young men will not serve 
when their enlistments in the regular organizations expire. 
On the other hand, if you make service in the Reserve com- 
pulsory, you are likely to have trouble in getting your orig- 
inal enlistments. 

Very pressing indeed is the need of more officers. An 
admirable bluejacket can be made in two years out of the 
splendid material which we get nowadays, but it takes the 
better part of a decade to make a seasoned officer out of the 
raw young novice who enters the Academy at Annapolis. . So 
I say, increase the size of the Academy, and do not be fright- 
ened into believing that it has gone to the dogs because 
recently a lot of youngsters have shown themselves un- 
worthy of the traditions of the place. 

Mr. Daniels tells us that future wars will be fought with 
electricity, chemistry and machinery. What the Secretary 
says is quite true, but it is not quite new. Past wars have 
also been fought with electricity, chemistry and machinery. 
There is one thing of which we can be equally sure : future 
wars will be fought, as heretofore, with men and ships 
and brains as well as with electricity, chemistry and ma- 
chinery. 

If there is one thing more than another which the present 
European war has demonstrated, it is that long lines of 
infantry in holes in the ground are stronger than any forti- 
fications which man has ever built. It is easy to read the 
press headlines and draw wrong conclusions. Novelties ap- 
peal to the imagination. We are tempted to jump to the 
conclusion that numbers and force can be overbalanced by 
ingenuity. If any one is too much impressed by the best 
advertised novelties, let him ask himself how much territory 
Germany has actually gained by her use of poisonous gases. 

After all, up to the present time what are the real con- 
trolling factors by land and by sea in the European war? 
Unquestionably the controlling factors are vast numbers of 
men, quantities of ammunition, heavy guns and big ships. 
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In other "words, numbers and power, but not dexterity, not 
finesse, not ingenuity. Germany had her vast numbers and 
her measureless ammunition and her heavy guns ready. 
Great Britain had her big ships ready. That is the reason 
why, up to the present time, Germany is ahead on land and 
Great Britain is ahead at sea. 

Here is the moral of it all : Put not your trust in ingenu- 
ities and clever contrivances ; but put your trust by sea and 
by land in substantial equipment and solid numbers and 
mighty power, and good stout hearts to weld them all to- 
gether. 

A. P. Gabdneb. 



